John Alexander, Opera Star 


The following information is a collection of 
miscellaneous articles, programs, etc. that has been 
placed in the Archives Research Room. 

Only the pages concerning Mr. Alexander has been 
scanned into this document. If you would like to view the 
original programs you may do so in our Research Room. 
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LEADING TENOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 


“Sang like a 
true god” 


Los Angeles Times 


‘ 


john alexander... 


John Alexander has been called ‘“‘one of the finest tenors in the 
history of the Metropolitan Opera.” His extraordinary voice and 
brilliant technique have won equal acclaim in San Francisco, 
Boston, Chicago, Vienna, London, Paris and other music capitals 
where he is acknowledged as an ideal interpreter of the most 
demanding roles in Italian and French opera. 
A favorite leading man of the 
world’s greatest divas, Mr. 
Alexander is the only tenor to 
have sung the role of Poilione 

in “Norma” opposite 

Montserrat Cabaillé, Beverly 

Sills and Joan Sutherland. 

He also appeared with these 
prima donnas in a remarkable 
range of operas including 

“Anna Bolena,” “Daughter of 

the Regiment,” “Maria Stuarda," 
“Lucrezia Borgia,” “Luisa Miller,” 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” and 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” With 
Joan Sutherland as “Norma” he 
made his Covent Garden debut, f 
opened the San Francisco J 
Opera's historic 50th anniversary 
season and also recorded the opera for London Records. Mr. Alexander is also famed for his 
portrayals of Des Grieux in both “Manon” and “Manon Lescaut,” “Faust,” the Duke in 

“Rigoletto,” Alfredo in “La Traviata” and Cavaradossi in ‘Tosca,’ which he has sung to great acclaim 
in the nation’s major opera houses. 

Recently, he sang the title role of “Don Carlos” in the U.S. premiere of the French version of 
Verdi's masterpiece with the Boston Opera and his Bacchus in the New York City Opera's new pro- 
duction of “Ariadne auf Naxos" inspired Los Angeles Times critic Martin Bernheimer to write that 
“he sang like a true god." Mr. Alexander had the honor of opening the new Music Hall in 
Cincinnati as Faust in Boito's “Mefistofele’ and he also sang the title role in the Metropolitan Opera's 
new production of “The Tales of Hoffmann." 

A greatly in demand soloist with the nation’s orchestras, Mr. Alexander has sung “The Dam- 
nation of Faust,” “Oas Lied von der Erde’ and the Beethoven Ninth with the Chicago Symphony, 
Boston Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestra. His appearances in operatic “galas” are a highlight 
of Ravinia, Saratoga and other summer festivals each season. A superb recitalist, John Alexander 
brings to the concert stage all of the vocal glory and theatrical wizardry of his operatic appearances. 


em 


Des Grieux—Manon 


As Pollione in “Norma™ 


As Hoffmann in 
“The Tales of Hoffmann" 


Carlos—Don Carlos (New York City Opera) New York Post 
(Boston Opera) The New York Times : “Alexander was passionate and virile. Unlike 
“John Alexander's Carlos had an all-around most tenors in this scene, he had the vocal 
excellence that would be hard to improve on.” power and reserve to fulfill the excitement 


: inherent in the music.” 
Pollione—Norma 


(San Francisco Opera) San Francisco Chronicle Bacchus—Ariadne auf Naxos ; | 
“An exceptional pertormer was the tenor (New York City Opera) Los Angeles Times | 
John Alexander, His voice was vibrant and true, “As Bacchus in Ariadne auf Naxos tenor : 
his style impassioned and virile." John Alexander sang like a true god.” 
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JOHN ALEXANDER 


The Metropolitan Opera's John Alexander is the first 
American-born tenor to establish an international reputation 
for his masterful interpretation of the 19th century bel canto 
roles almost exclusively identified with Italian artists. Since 
his Metropolitan debut in 1961, the Mississippi-born Alexander 
has been constantly in demand for new productions of such rarely 
performed operas as Bellini's Norma, I Puritani, La Sonnambula, 
Verdi's Luisa Miller, Donizetti's The Daughter of the Regiment, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, L'Elisir d'Amore, 
Roberto Devereux, Maria Stuarda, Eugene Onegin, Mozart's 


Abduction from the Seraglio and Anna Bolena. Of these he has 


recorded both Anna Bolena and Norma, and his Roberto Devereux 
perromanes opposite Beverly Sills (Wolf Trap 1975) has been 
televised nationwide. 

Mr. Alexander's 1982-83 schedule is an impressive one. 
He returns to the Metropolitan Opera in the fall in Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle's new production of Idomeneo with James Levine conducting. 
In January 1983, he sings the title role in Les Contes d'Hoffmann, 
a role which he also sang during the 1981-82 season at the Met, 
and during the summer 1981 with the Chautauqua Opera Company. 
Also with the Metropolitan Opera Company, Mr. Alexander will 


tour in spring 1983 and will participate in the "Met in the 


‘ 


Parks“ Series during the summer singing in Lucia. Other engagements 
include Florestan in Fidelio with the Pittsburgh Opera, a concert 
version of Tosca with the Nashville Symphony Orchestra and the 

Verdi Requiem with the Richmond Symphony. 

During the 1981-82 season with the Met, John Alexander 
portrayed eight different roles including Pinkerton in Madama 
Butterfly; the Duke in Rigoletto (which was broadcast live over 
WOXR in December 1981); and Rudolfo in La Boheme, among others. 

He also toured with the Metropolitan Opera Company in the spring 
of 1982. In July 1982, the artist travels to the National Arts 
Centre in Ottawa, Canada to sing Goffredo in Handel's Rinaldo. 

John Alexander's debut with the New York City Opera in 
1957 as Alfredo in La Traviata signaled the arrival of a major 
new personality of the musical scene. Following his Metropolitan 
Opera debut Shortly after as Ferrando in Cosi fan tutte, The New 
York Times called him a "Notable addition to the company's roster." 
Four days later on short notice he took over the intricate role | 
of Hoffmann in Offenbach's Les Contes d'Hoffmann, of which performance 
the Times wrote: “His solid vocal abilities were even more impressive 
than he had demonstrated the other night. He could float legato 
line or belt out a heroic one." Of his first Faust, the veteran 
critic Winthrop Sargeant wrote in The New Yorker, "At 
Tast the Metropolitan has a Faust." Word of Alexander's auspicious 


debuts quickly spread to other U.S. music capital and he was soon 


invited to appear with all of the major opera companies and leading 
orchestras. His European debut took place in 1967 at the Vienna 
Volksoper in Korngold's Die Tote Stadt followed by La Boheme with 
the Vienna State Opera a year later and Norma at Covent Garden 
in 1970. 

Alexander's emergence as a highly polished stylist in the 
Italian manner and a leading interpreter of the richly ornamented 
tenor roles in the current revival of the bel canto opera has not 
lessened the demand for his portrayals of the popular favorites 
such as Pinkerton, Cavaradossi, Radames, Turridu, the Duke of Rigoletto 
and Des Grieux in both Puccini's and Massenet's Manon Lescaut. His 
remarkable range of roles also includes Florestan in Fidelio, Lohengrin, 
Walter in Die Meistersinger, Tamino in The Magic Flute, Eisenstein in 
Die Fledermaus, Radames in Aida, Riccardo in The Masked Ball, Maurizio 
in Cilea's Adriana Lecouvreur, Lionel in Martha, Rolandi in Massenet's 
Esclarmonde, and the leading tenor roles in Barber's Vanessa and 
Giannini's Romeo and Juliet and Don Jose in Carmen. Alexaner also 
has the distinction of having sung the title role in the French version 
of Verdi's Don Carlos with the Boston Opera under the baton of Sarah | 
Caldwell in its U.S. premiere. Recently with the Boston Opera, he 
once again sang the title role of Faust to great acclaim. Grand 
opera naturally makes the greatest demand on Alexander's schedule, 
but he is also a favorite performer in oratorio, recital and as soloist 


with major symphony orchestras of the country. He is a regular with 


‘ 


the Boston and Chicago Symphonies, the Cleveland Symphony, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra with whom he has recorded Beethoven's NInth Symphony under Ormandy, 
the New York Philharmonic, the Milwaukee Symphony, the London Symphony Orchestra 
and recently the Denver Symphony performing Verdi's Requiem. 

Alexander's co-stars in many notable revivals and premieres have been 
such distinguished divas as Joan Sutherland, Beverly Sills, and Montserrat 
Caballe. In fact, Alexander is the only tenor to have sung the leading 
tenor role of Pollione opposite the Norma of these three exceptional 
artists and can virtually claim the part as his own. Joan Sutherland 
invited him to sing Pollione on her long and successful tour of Australia 
in 1965. Since then, Alexander and Sutherland have sung Norma together 
at covent Garden, the Metropolitan Opera, and the San Francisco Opera 
Where they opened the 1972-73 season commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of the War Memorial Opera House. Mr. Alexander has also combined his 
talent with the baritone William Walker in joining appearances with the 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra, the Pueblo Symphony and the Waco, Texas 
Symphony. . 

As is often the case with some of our most celebrated musical 
personalities, John Alexander had not thought of a musical career, to 
Say nothing of becoming one of the world's most brilliant operatic Fenors.. 

He completed three years of pre-medical studies at Duke University and 

then joined the U.S. Air Force, a move which proved fateful, as it was 
during his military service that he got his first taste of performance! 
After his discharge, Alexander gave up the idea of a medical career and 
enrolled at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music where he was introduced 

to the late Robert Powell, whose protege he became. In 1952, Alexander 

made his professional debut in the title role of Gounod's Faust with the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera. Two decades later, in June 1972, it was both a 
nostalgic and historic occasion when the tenor had the honor of opening 


Cincinnati's sumptuously remodeled Music Hal] in the fall of 1974 when 


he was appointed Distinguished Professor of Voice and Opera at his alma 


mater, the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
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Met star returns | 
_tonurture opera 
in home state 


By LESLIE R. MYERS 
Clartos-Ledger Staff Writer 

When John Alexander was a child in Meridian, his moth- 
er took him on regular runs to Jackson to see the opera. 
Nowadays, Metropolitan Opera star Alexander returns 
home to ensure Mississippians may continue that operatic 
tradition. 

Take a short drive to Municipal Auditorium on Friday 
and Alexander will! Keal you eisonbe sounds of New York 
City’s Met. 


i sh ooune borne heals Dove Jee. T love Mississip- - 
: a pi,” Alexander said be- 
tween rehearsals this © 
week for Lucia di 
Lammermoor, the 
Mississippi Opera pro- 
duction in which he 
will portray Lucia’s 

lover Edgardo. 

“My roots are very 
much bere and I enjoy 
visiting and coming 
back to perform,” the 
renowned tenor said. 
“I'm pleased with the 
Opera company and — 
the way it has grown 
and the quality of its 
performances.” 

Alexander's voice 
first was flexed in Mis- 
sissippi. As a teenager, 
he took voice lessons 

John Alexander: “I think each Saturday at Bel- 

longevity has to do with haven College. 

how you select your roles Nonetheless, he 
‘and how you approach chose a medical ca- 

them. To approach them reer and completed 

with energy and youth... three years of pre- 

and never create sounds med study at Duke | 


hat God didn’t put there University in Durham, 
rapes with.” Re N.C. His studies were 


cut short, however, by 
a tour of duty in the 
Air Force — where he was drafted to sing Canio in Pag- 
Hecci in an all-GI performance. The experience changed 
his life's direction. 

GREG CAMPBELL /Thec Clanon-Ledger After military service, he signed up at the Cincinnati 
nder and Deborah Cook re- ¢ Mississippi Opera production of Lu- | 
olégtof Edgardo and Lucia for ¢ di Lammermoor. _ See Alexander, LIC 


bie ee ws 7 
. ey eter , 


opens Friday 
with Lucia’ 


By LESLIE R. MYERS 
Clarion-Ledger Staff Writer 

The tragic fury of Gaetano Doni- 
zetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor brings 
on Mississippi Opera's 41st season 
Friday. : 

The Italian grand opera. which airs 
the tale of Lucia’s doomed love affair 
in flourishing vocals, will be sparked 
by world opera stars Deborah Cook 
and John Alexander. 

Curtain rises at 8 p.m. in Municipal 
Auditorium. 

“I would call this the pearl of the 
bel canto repertory,” said Franklin 
Choset. Mississippi Opera artistic di- 
rector and general manager. 

“Donizetti is a master of melody 
and Lucia certainly is the most popu- 
lar and most-often performed of Don- 
izetti’s works. This presents a con- 
trast in style over his other popular 
works (comic operas), but it’s the one 
that has lived on.” 

* Italian composer Donizetti's Lucia 
is a showcase for coloratura sopranos 
and ensemble work. The three-act li- 
bretto is by Salvatore Cammarano. 
It's based on Sir Walter Scott's novel 
The Bride of Lammermoor. 

Lucia enjoys a healthy history It 
had its world premiere 150 years ago 
in Italy's Theatro San Carlo. Six years 
later, New Orleans produced its US. 
debut at the Theatre d’Orleans. In 
1883, it was in the inaugural season of 
New York City's Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Mississippi Opera’s production will 
be sung in Italian, with English subti- 
tles projected above the stage. 

It features a six-member, all- 
American cast supported by the Mis- 
sissippi Opera Chorus. They will be 
backed by a 45-member orchestra 
conducted by Choset. 


Bodo Igesz returns to Jackson for a 
fourth season as stage director of Lu- 
cia. He also translated subtitles for 
this production. The former resident 
stage director of the Met, Igesz re- 
turned there this fall as stage director 
for Franco Zeffirelli's Falstaff. 

Set in Scotland in the late 1600s, 
Lucia pits two mortal enemies in the 
heart of its plot: Lord Enrico Ashton, 
master of Lammermoor castle, and 
Edgardo, master of Ravenswood. 
Tragedy brews as Edgardo and Enri- 
co's sister, Lucia, fall in love. 

Mississippi Opera's production wil] 
star Meridian native and Metropoli- 
tan Opera star Alexander, as tenor 
Edgardo; Pennsylvania native and 
European operatic success Cook, as 
soprano Lucia; and North Carolina's 
Italian opera luminary William 
Stone, as baritone Enrico. 

Al the opera’s start, Lucia’s life has 
been saved by her family’s enemy, 
Edgardo. Thereafter, the love-struck 
pair often, and secretly, meet at a 
park near Lammermoor castle. 

Although Enrico earlier killed Ed- 
gardo’s father and burned Ravens. 
wood castle, Edgardo wants to end 
the feud for Lucia’s sake. But Lucia 
stops him, knowing his offering would 
be ignored by her brother. Edgardo 
soon departs for a mission in France. 
so the lovers write to each other. 

Enrico, however, intercepts their 
letters and eventually forges a letter 
from Edgardo telling Lucia that he 
loves another woman. Enrico's evil 
aim is to snuff their affections so that 
Lucia wil] marry a man of Enrico's 
choosing, wealthy aristocrat Arturo. 
This marital arrangement would aid 
Enrico's finances. 


See Lucia, 11C 
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John Alexander and Deborah Cook re- 
hearse the roles of Edgardo and Lucia for 


the 
ci 


—— 
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— Opera, from 1C 


The supporting cast boasts Gregory 
Stapp in the bass role of Lammermoor 
chaplain Raimondo and Connie Kossen 
as mezzo-soprano Alisa, Lucia's maid. 
Leonard Eagleson carries two tenor 
roles, as wealthy aristocrat Arturo and 
as Enrico's talkative aide, Normanno. 

Alexander, who frequently returns 
home to perform in Mississippi, is an in- 

 ternationally renowned tenor and a long- 

time mainstay of the Met. His long ca- 

reer has commanded Spots in the world’s 

. Slop opera houses — from Paris and Vien- 

na to Chicago and San Francisco. Alex- 

~-ander has performed Lucia with such 

"+ celebrated divas as Beverly Silis, Joan 
Sutherland and Montserrat Caballe. 

Cook takes the Jackson Stage after re. 
turning from a string of European suc- 
cesses. There, the coloratura soprano 
gained acclaim at London's Royal Opera 
at Covent Garden, the Glyndebourne 
Festival and in opera houses from Salz- 
burg and Rome to Hamburg and Stutt- 
gart. 

Stone’s credits also span from the Met 
to Italy's coveted La Scala di Milano. The 
baritone caught world attention for his 
creation of the role of Adam in pre- 
mieres of Penderecki's Paradise Lost. 
Regard for Stone in Italy includes the 
Vatican, where he Sang a command per- 


formance for Pope John Paul IT. 

Stapp, a Denver native, is Mississippi 
Opera’s artist-in-residence and earlier 
appeared in La Boheme. Recently, he 
performed in Rigoletto in Jackson with 
the New York City Opera touring com- 
pany. He has sung lead roles with San 
Francisco Opera and New York City Op- 
era at Lincoln Center. 

Kossen, of Jackson, most recently ap- 
peared in Mississippi Opera’s Lord Byr- 
on's Love Letter. The soprano’s roles 
range from Frasquita in to Kate 
in Madame Butterfly, — 

Eagleson, of Washington, also ap- 
peared in Lord Byron. His repertoire of 


_98 tenor character roles has been per- 


formed on such stages as Seattle Opera, 
San Diego Opera, Washington, D.C. Op- 
era and the Spoleto Festival. 

Lucia’s ornamental music carries 
such famous melodies as Act II's sextet, 
Chi mi frena? (What Restrains Me?), and 
Edgardo’s aria in the final scene, Tu Che 
2 Dio Spiegasti L’ali (Thou Has Spread 
Thy Wings to Heaven). 

Lucia also carries the most familiar of 
the flurry of operatic “mad scenes” com- 
posed in the early 19th century. The Act 
III theatrics are fueled by sweet melo- 
dies, coloratura Scales, arpeggios and a 
flute solo featuring an extended cadenza 
~— during which the mad Lucia fanta- 
sizes about what her life could have been. 


. once considered 


Single tickets are from $5 to $30, with 
all seats reserved. 

Reserved season tickets are from $10 
to $60 for adults and from $10 to $45 for 
Students and senior citizens. 


To order tickets by phone, call 960. _ 


1528. Tickets also may be purchased at 
the auditorium box office. ; 
a 

Another tentative project for Missis- 
Sippi Opera is a world premiere produc- 
tion of ing. 

The unfinished, unpublished opera is 
by Mississippi playwright Tennessee 
Williams, with music by Raffaello de 
Banfield of Italy. 

The three-act opera is based on Wil- 
liams' play, Orpheus ing, which 
was produced on Broadway in 1957 and 
later was made into a less-successful 
movie, The Fugitive Kind 

Choset said the moviemakers, who 
i Producing the story as a 
musical, still own rights to Williams’ op- 
eratic version of the Script. He said de 
Banfield only has written the vocal parts 
to the first act and that Williams’ libretto 
needs “reworking.” 

Choset said that if he and de Banfield 
pursue the project, it would be at least 
two or three years before Mississippi Op- 
€ra Stages the production. (Last season, 
de Banfield directed Lord Byron for Mis- 
sissippi Opera.) 


Alexander ge eS 


Met, from 1C 


(Ohio) Conservatory of Music. and, in 
1952, made his professional singing de- 
but. Nine years later, he made his Met 
debut. “I started in Opera very young, 
when I was 20 years old,” Alexander 
said of those beginnings. 

“It will be 25 years (at the Met) next 
year. It's been a very, very happy experi- 
ence for me," he said. 

After his Mississippi Opera perfor- 
mance, Alexander will continue to tour 
US. cities, including a three-perfor- 
mance run in New Orleans. From De 
cember through April, he will appear at 
the Met in such operas as Wagner's Lo- 
hengrin and Verdi's Don Carlos. 

In his nearly 40 years in the limelight, 
Alexander has become the first Ameri- 
can-born tenor to establish an interna- 
tional reputation for his masterful inter- 
pretation of the 19th century bel canto 
roles that typically have been command- 
ed by Italians. Lucia offers one of those 
roles.- : 

Alexander won't Say how many years 
he has labored for success, declining to 
reveal his age. “Well it's hard to say. I'm 
Over 55, but not much. 

“With tenors, you see, it’s a little dif- 
ferent matter,” he tried to explain. 
“Baritones usually portray mature gen- 
tlemen and tenors usually portray a 
young romantic lead, so we (tenors) try 
to keep the image as long as possible. 
With the makeup and costumes and 4 


dies and the story, but because the tenor 
Bets to end the opera... It’s a chance to 
become deeply, emotionally involved,” 
he said of Edgardo's dramatic closing 
aria and death by a dagger. “They (wom- 
en) usually get to die in the end,” he said, 
laughing about standard finales. 

Mississippians have heard Alex- 
ander's worldclass sounds, live. on sever- 
al occasions, 

Most recently, he took Jackson's oper- 
atic stage in 1983 to portray B.F. Pinker- 
ton in Madame Butterfly and, in 1980, to 
portray Cavaradossi in Tasca 

He said he has no immediate plans to 
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Stop the music. “I have Met contracts go- 
ing for three more years at least. So I'm 
80ing to continue on at least until 88," he 
Said. 

In the meantime, Alexander hopes to 
bring more Mississippians within ear- 
shot of opera. “It’s great training for any 
young person — the exposure to good 
music. And the relentless pursuing of ac- 
quiring the taste for g00d music by par- 
ents is very, very important.” 
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ume mainstay of the Met. His long ca- 
reer has commanded spots in the world’s 


“lop opera houses — from Paris and Vien- 


na to Chicago and San Francisco. Alex- 


*--ander has performed Lucia with such 


"celebrated divas as Beverly Sills, Joan 


Sutherland and Montserrat Caballe. 

Cook takes the Jackson Stage after re- 
turning from a string of European suc- 
cesses. There, the coloratura soprano 
gained acclaim at London's Royal Opera 
at Covent Garden, the Glyndebourne 
Festival and in opera houses from Salz- 
burg and Rome to Hamburg and Stutt- 
gart. 

Stone's credits also span from the Met 
to Italy's coveted La Scala di Milano. The 
baritone caught world attention for his 
creation of the role of Adam in pre- 
mieres of Penderecki’s Paradise Lost. 
Regard for Stone in Italy includes the 
Vatican, where he Sang a command per- 


_58 tenor character roles 


viv wm eves anccce, ine soprano’s roles 
range from Frasquita in Carmen to Kate 
in Madame Butterfly. ; 

Eagleson, of Washington, also ap- 
peared in Lord Byron. His repertoire of 
has been per- 
formed on such stages as Seattle Opera, 
San Diego Opera, Washington, D.C. Op- 
era and the Spoleto Festival. 

Lucia's ornamental music carries 
such famous melodies as Act II's sextet, 


Chi mi frena? (What Restrains Me 7) and | 


Edgardo’s aria in the final scene, Tu Che 
4 Dio Spiegasti L’ali (Thou Has Spread 
Thy Wings to Heaven) 

Lucia also carries the most familiar of 
the flurry of operatic “mad scenes” com- 
posed in the early 19th century. The Act 
IH theatrics are fueled by sweet melo- 
dies, coloratura scales, arpeggios and a 


- flute solo featuring an extended cadenza 


~— during which the mad Lucia fanta- 
sizes about what her life could have been. 


ion of Orpheus Descending. ‘ 

The unfinished, unpublished opera is 
by Mississippi playwright Tennessee 
Williams, with music by Raffaello de 
Banfield of Italy. 

The three-act opera is based on Wik- 
liams’ play, Orpheus Descending, which 
was produced on Broadway in 1957 and 
later was made into a less-successful 
movie, The Fugitive Kind. 

Choset said the moviemakers, who 
once considered producing the story asa 
musical, still own rights to Williams’ op- 
eratic version of the script. He said de 
Banfield only has written the vocal! parts 
to the first act and that Williams’ libretto 
needs “reworking.” 

Choset said that if he and de Banfield 
pursue the project, it would be at least 
two or three years before Mississippi Op- 
era Stages the production. (Last season, 
de Banfield directed Lord Byron for Mis- 


sissippi Opera.) 


Alexander a Se 


Met, from 1C 


(Ohio) Conservatory of Music, and, in 
1952, made his professional Singing de- 
but. Nine years later, he made his Met 
debut. “I started in opera very young, 
when I was 20 years old,” Alexander 
said of those beginnings. 

“It will be 25 years (at the Met) next 
year. It's beena very, very happy experi- 
ence for me,” he said. _ 

After his Mississippi Opera perfor- 
mance, Alexander will continue to tour 
US. cities, including a three-perfor- 
mance run in New Orleans. From De- 
cember through April, he will appear at 
the Met in such operas as Wagner's Lo- 
hengrin and Verdi's Don Carlos. 

In his nearly 40 years in the limelight, 
Alexander has become the first Ameri- 
can-born tenor to establish an interna- 
tional reputation for his masterful inter- 
pretation of the 19th century bel canto 
Toles that typically have been command- 
ed by Italians. Lucia offers one of those 
roles. 

Alexander won't Say how many years 
he has labored for success, declining to 
reveal his age. “Well it's hard to say. I'm 
over 55, but not much. 

“With tenors, you see, it's a little dif- 
ferent matter,” he tried to explain. 
“Baritones usually portray mature gen- 
tlemen and tenors usually portray a 
young romantic lead, so we (tenors) try 
to keep the image as long as possible. 
With the makeup and costumes and a 
positive young image on the Stage, that is 
a possibility.” 

Alexander said his vocals survive due 
to “being careful about repertoire and al- 
ways thinking lyrically and high." 

“T think longevity has to do with how 
you select your roles and how you ap- 
proach them. To approach them with en- 


-ergy and youth ... and never create 


sounds (hat God didn't put there to start 
with.” 

His Jackson performance in Lucia 
will make “25 or 30 times” that he has 
portrayed Edgardo, he said. “It’s one you 
never get tired of doing. 

“It has been one of my favorite operas 
~— hot only for the lush beautiful melo- 
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dies and the story, but because the tenor 
gets to end the opera... It's a chance to 
become deeply, emotionally involved,” 
he said of Edgardo’s dramatic closing 
aria and death by a dagger. “They (wom- 
en) usually get to die in the end,” he said, 
laughing about standard finales. 

Mississippians have heard Alex- 
ander’s worldclass sounds, live, on sever- 
al occasions. 

Most recently, he took Jackson's oper-. 
atic stage in 1983 to portray B.F. Pinker- 
ton in Madame Butterfly and, in 1980, to 
portray Cavaradossi in Tasca. 

He said he has no immediate plans to 


We appreciate you 
and say 


stop the music. “I have Met contracts go- 
ing for three more years at least. So I'm 
going to continue on at least until '88." he 
Said. 

In the meantime, Alexander hopes to 
bring more Mississippians within ear- 
shot of opera. “It's great training for any 
young person - the exposure to good 
music. And the relentless pursuing of ac- 
quiring the taste for good music by par- 
ents is very, very important.” 
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JOHN ALEXANDER, “Lucia di Lammermoor"/Edgardo, Tenor; 
BORN: Meridian, Mississippi: RESIDES: Cincinnati and New York 
City; APPEARS with Metropolitan Opera, Lyric Opera of Chicago, 
San Francisco Opera, New York City Opera, Vienna State Opera, 
Vienna Volksoper, Royal Opera (Covent Garden) London, Bavarian 
State Opera Munich, L’Opera de Montreal, Vancouver Opera, Balti- 
more Opera, Opera Company of Boston, Cincinnati Opera, Dallas 
Opera, Houston Grand Opera, Greater Miami Opera, Milwaukee 
Florentine Opera, Mississippi Opera, New Orleans Opera, Pittsburgh 
Opera, San Diego Opera, Seattle Opera. and Washington D.C. Opera. 
REPERTOIRE PERFORMED: 60 different leading tenor roles span- 
ning the Italian, French, German, and contemporary repertoires. 
RECORDS for London, Decca, and Orfeo Records. AWARD: Inducted 
into the Hall of Fame for Great American Opera Singers, Philadel- 
phia, 1985. POSTS: Resident Artist. Metropolitan Opera and Distin- 
guished Professor of Voice, Cincinnati College-Conservatory of Music. 


ROSARIO ANDRADE, “La Traviata’/Violetta, Soprano; BORN: Ver- 
acruz, Mexico. RESIDES: New York City; APPEARS with Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Glyndebourne Festival, Royal Opera/Brussels, Opera de 
Wallonie/Liege, Opera de Lyon, Warsaw Opera, Municipal Opera/ 
Treviso, San Diego Opera, Opera Company of Philadelphia, Teatro 
de la Opera/San Juan, Bellas Artes/Mexico, RAI Orchestras/Milan and 
Rome, Radio France, and at the Great Tschaikowsky Hall at the 
Moscow Conservatory. REPERTOIRE PERFORMED: Violetta in La 
Traviata, Mimi in La Boheme, Antonia in Les Contes d'Hoffman, Donna 


Elvira in Don Giovanni, Asteria in Nerone (Boito), Nedda in I Pagliacci, 


and the title roles in Madama Butterfly. Suor Angelica and Arabella. FILM: 
I Pagliacci with Placido Domingo. AWARDS: First Prize Winner in 
the Liege and Treviso (Toti dal Monte) International Vocal Competi- 
tions. POST: Resident Artist, Metropolitan Opera. 


DWIGHT COLEMAN, “La Traviata"/Marquis d‘Obigny. Baritone. 
BORN: Mt. Airy, N.C. APPEARS with Northwestern University, 
University of North Carolina, Chicago Heights Symphony, Elk Grove 
Symphony, and the Milwaukee Symphony. REPERTOIRE PER- 
FORMED: Doctor in Vanessa, Tonio and Silvio in 1 Pagliacci, and Daper- 
tutto in Les Contes d’ Hoffman. POST: Instructor in Voice, University 
of Mississippi. 


DEBORAH COOK, “Lucia di Lammermoor"/Lucia: Coloratura 
Soprano; BORN: Philadelphia; APPEARS with Royal Opera (Covent 
Garden) London, Bavarian State Opera, Munich, other German opera 
houses in West Berlin, Hamburg, Hannover, Stuttgart. Frankfurt, Kas- 
sel, Dusseldorf, plus other European opera houses in Rome, Bregenz, 
Salzburg, Strasbourg and Geneva, and Festivals at Glyndebourne, Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle and Buxton. REPERTOIRE PERFORMED: Con- 
stanze in The Abduction from the Seraglio, Queen of the Night in The Magic 
Flute, Zerbinetta in Ariadne auf Naxos, Fiakermilli in Arabella, Despina 
in Cosi Fan Tutte, Adina in Elisir d’ Amore, Olympia in Les Contes d° Hoff- 
man, Gilda in Rigoletto, and the title roles in Lakme, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Hansel and Gretel, and Dinorah (Meyerbeer). RECORDINGS: Dinorah 
for Opera Rara and Ariadne auf Naxos for Decca. 
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HOW AMERICAN TENOR JOHN ALEXANDER HAS SHAPED HIS ENDURING, WIDE-RANGING CAREER 
BY DEBORAH SEABURY 


obn Alexander walks through 
the door with a wide smile, his 
apple cheeks flushed from the 
wind. He sweeps his clear blue 
: eyes around the room, nodding 
to me and greeting our host in a ring- 
ing voice, tinged with a faint Southern 
accent. Then he stoops to pat the silver- 
gray schnauzer addressing his shins. 
Alexander lives on Long Island, and 
I live in Connecticut, so we have met 
on Manhattan’s East Side in a friend’s 
apartment. After shedding hat, gloves, 
and ultrasuede topcoat, he squares his 
shoulders and steps toward me. He is 
bigger than I expected from his slender 
look onstage. His face crinkles with 
pleasure as he takes my hand, still cold 
from my trek up Lexington Avenue, 
and I feel my own smile relax. 
Alexander has charméd an entire 
profession. I have never met a fellow 
artist of his who failed to compliment 
his superb vocal technique or his con- 
sistency. Offstage he collects and shares 
jokes with boyish delight. Onstage he 
is totally present—“the Rock of Gibral- 
ter,” says his close friend Beverly Sills. 
“It’s a pleasure, in the middle of Lucia, 
to look over and see those twinkly eyes.” 
I am finding that myself, as we sink 
into seats in a sunny corner of the 
penthouse, comfortably cluttered with 
works of art. Instructions on how to 
turn up the lights and the electric heat- 
er seem irrelevant, though the sky is 
beginning to deepen. A plate of brie 
with herbs and some water biscuits sits 
between us, alongside a yellow coffee- 
pot of tea with a saucer for a lid. Fi- 
nally the door clicks shut. We stop 
mumbling about the weather and em- 
bark on what will become a long and 
intimate talk, not so much about fame 
and fortune in the opera world but 
about choices and values. 


John Alexander has been indispens- 
able to the Metropolitan Opera for nine- 
teen years. He has sung and covered 
countless performances and broadcasts 
in roles of nearly every style, language 
and weight. What other leading tenor 
would tackle Lenski, Belmonte, Lohen- 
grin, Florestan and Don José in suc- 
cession, as Alexander does this year? 
Many a Saturday during his career, 
he has arrived at the Met for re- 
hearsal to find himself shoved onstage 
for a broadcast. He has held many a 
faltering performance together with his 
own. steadiness. 

“You get used to conflict in the opera 
business,” he says. “In 1961 I was do- 
ing four shows a day at Radio City 
Music Hall and rehearsing in between 
for the opening of City Opera with 
Louise. One Friday afternoon my man- 
ager called and said, ‘The Met wants to 
hear you.’ ‘Great! Set it up.’ ‘They 
want to hear you today.’ ‘Today?’ My 
wife brought in some decent clothes, 
and I ran over to the Met between 
the second and third shows. The fire 
curtain was down, so I sang from the 
conductor’s podium—and they gave me 
a contract. If I’d had time to be ner- 
vous, who knows if it would have gone 
so well?” 

Calmness under pressure is one of 
Alexander’s most valuable qualities. 
“He may forget his words,” marvels a 
colleague, “but he’s never rattled. He 
just keeps singing until the words come 
back to him.” 

According to Alexander, nerves are 
the effect of mental uncertainty, not 
circumstance. “One day I proved to 
myself what it is like to make up your 
mind. On Saturday morning I learned 
I might have to sing the broadcast of 
Manon Lescaut that afternoon. I hadn't 
sung Manon Lescaut in four years, and 


I said to myself, ‘I can’t do it.’ I could 
hardly sit still, waiting for the phone 
to ring. When it finally did, Mr. Bing 
said, ‘John, Mr. Tucker has gone to 
Puerto Rico to recover. You're on.’ ‘Mr. 
Bing,’ I said, ‘I don’t see how I can 
possibly do it.’ “You'll do it very well,’ 
he answered. ‘If you don’t sing it, we 
will have to cancel the performance.’ 
Now, the moment I decided to do it, 
my nerves calmed, my mind started 
to operate, my wife served me a steak, 
and I went to town and sang the per- 
formance. As I recall, I made no mis- 
takes at all.” 

That impulsive determination appears 
over and over in Alexander’s career. 
Born and raised in Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, he studied voice in high school 
and attended the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music for two summers. But his 
mother felt he should get “a real educa- 
tion,” so Alexander spent three years 
studying premed at Duke University. 
He joined the Air Force in 1944, and 
his life changed its course forever, “We 
used to sing marching back and forth 
to the mess hall, and somehow my voice 
used to soar out over the rest,” he re- 
calls, One day Alexander was invited— 
or ordered—to sing Canio in a Special 
Services production of Pagliacci. “Of 
course I had no business doing it, but 
I did. And once I walked on that stage, 
I was hooked.” 

After his tour of duty, Alexander 
entered Cincinnati Conservatory, where 
he discovered “the tendency of impre- 
Sarios to alter their basic good judg- 
ment because of need.” As Alexander 
left campus for an encore performance 
of Pagliacci with the Detroit Veterans’ 
Opera, faculty tenor Dmitri Onofrei 
pronounced gloomily, “Young man, you 
have no business singing Canio.” The 
next year Onofrei approached Alex- 


Offstage and on—in City Opera Louise, Met Vanessa (with Elias), NYCO Meistersinger, Met Norma (clockwise from top left) 
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ander: “Young man, our department is 
doing Pagliacci, and we want you to 
do Canio.” “But Mr. Onofrei, you said 
I should never sing Canio.” “Well, we'll 
do a lyric production.” After singing 
Radames as well, Alexander graduated, 
convinced he was a dramatic tenor. 

Things rolled smoothly for him. On 
a dare he had entered the Ted Mack 
Amateur Hour in Cincinnati and won. 
He then went to New York to compete 
and met baritone Robert Weede, who 
invited Alexander to study with him 
and live on his farm in Rockland 
County. Frances Wyman of Cincinnati, 
the wife of a Baldwin Piano vice presi- 
dent, offered to finance his first profes- 
sional years, “so that I could concen- 
trate on perfecting my skills and not 
have to go to work at Macy’s.” 

Alexander moved east, learned he 
was a lyric tenor and within weeks 
joined the Wagner Opera Company, 
touring the U.S. by bus and singing 
Alfredo opposite a young soprano 
named Beverly Sills. They faced a dif- 
ferent audience every night on a dif- 
ferent stage. On the next tour, some 
cities wanted their performance in Eng- 
lish, so Alexander sang Pinkerton in a 
different language every other night. But 
it wasn’t all work. According to Miss 
Sills, Alexander taught her to play 
poker on the Traviata tour, “and I 
cleaned him out!” 

Sixty-three one-night stands. Isn’t that 
a hard life? “Not if you are alone,” 
Alexander replies. “The problem is try- 
ing to have a normal family life in this 
business—which I wanted very much.” 

Alexander had met his future wife at 
school in Cincinnati. On the Wagner 
tour, Miss Sills recalls, “night after 
night, we all heard about Susie. We 
finally met her when we hit West Vir- 
ginia, and I think that’s when they be- 
came engaged.” Alexander insists that 
he waited, saved up his tour money 
and bought a ring. “We were on the 
train to Mississippi to visit my mother 
when I gave it fo Susie. I couldn’t wait 
any Jonger.” 

They married in 1952 and have a 
twenty-one-year-old daughter, Cindy. 
Like every singer’s family, they have 
struggled with travel and separation. 
“Our rules changed over the years,” 
says Susie Alexander. “When Cindy 
was young, if John was away longer 
than two weeks, we flew out for the 
weekend, maybe three or four days.” 
“Well, this is very expensive,” Alex- 
ander points out, “especially if they’re 


coming to California or Vienna. And 
it’s tiring for them. But it is the only 
way we could have a real family.” 

They tried making New Orleans 
home for a season. They found a lovely 
apartment, the perfect school, and 
Alexander commuted down from the 
Met. “It was a disaster. Sue and Cindy 
had no part of my life, they were out- 
siders. So we aborted the whole plan. 
It doesn’t work to rend the family.” 
“Johnny has too much respect for his 
role as a father to leave Cindy for 
long,” says family friend baritone Wil- 
lian’ Walker. “Besides, he cares too 
much for Susie to travel ten months of 
the year, like Pavarotti.” 

Another strain on mother and daugh- 
ter, however, has been the repeated 
passionate involvement of “their man” 
with another woman—onstage. “I think 
it must be hard for your spouse to sit 
there and watch you making love to 
someone else night after night,” Alex- 
ander admits. “Even the most broad- 
minded person, who says, ‘You do this 
for a living, and it means nothing,’ must 
ask questions sometimes, After all, our 
spouses are human, and so are we.” 

Susie’s trick is to remain aloof. “With 
another tenor, I get totally involved in 
the performance, but when John is up 
there, I keep thinking about the tech- 
nical things, how the performance is 
going. It doesn’t really bother me any 
more, but the love scenes and death 
scenes used to upset my daughter ter- 
ribly. After the Walpurgisnacht scene 
in Faust, she came to me and cried, 
‘Oh, Mother, I just couldn’t stand what 
they were doing to Daddy.’ I told her 
over and over that it’s only acting.” 

Is it only acting, all those sexy em- 
braces, so convincing and so public? 
“Of course. There isn’t time to develop 
the real thing,” quips Alexander. But 
he is anxious to make his position 
clear. “What you see on the stage is a 
surface attraction made, technically, to 
look like something deeper. I can Jook 
at you with all the love in the world” 
—he demonstrates, effectively—‘but it’s 
not real.” 

Offstage, Alexander carefully avoids 
any appearance of impropriety, even 
appearances that would never be no- 
ticed in a world rampant with flirtation. 
“I feel it’s important to keep your pri- 
vate life and your professional life 
completely separate. There is a fine line 
between discretion and abandon.” 

The tension between career and fam- 
ily eased when Alexander joined the 
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Met full-time. He had sung with the 
New York City Opera since 1957. But 
a performance of La Traviata his first 
season there earned him seventy dollars, 
and he still traveled extensively to make 
a living. Though he sang in Vienna 
several times and at Covent Garden, he 
deliberately avoided European engage- 
ments. The time required away from 
home was too long. 

Is he comfortable with the decision 
to limit a seemingly limitless career? 
“Perhaps if I had sung in Europe, I 
could have made more recordings and 
become better known. But I have no 
regrets.” Alexander looks content with 
his life, resting his hands on his yellow 
vest, occasionally fingering the gold 
watch chain draped from pocket to 
pocket. “A star is someone presenting 
star material in starring roles in impor- 
tant places,” says stage director Bliss 
Hebert. “John has been doing that all 
over America for years.” 

Cultural snobbery, however, may 
have circumscribed his name, if not his 
opportunities. “I don’t know that being 
an American has endeared me to Amer- 
ican audiences,’ says Alexander rue- 
fully, though he is certainly well-known 
across the country. “His career might 
have been bigger if his name were 
harder to pronounce,” says Beverly 
Sills. “America has only recently gotten 
over its inferiority complex and stopped 
looking for Paris labels. When we 
started out singing, American tenors 
were not expected to be superstars.” Be- 
sides, Hebert adds, “the American pub- 
lic often looks for something exotic, 
which has nothing to do with quality. 
John is definitely not exotic. On the 
Continent, you’re less subject to the 
Barnum and Bailey rules.” 

“Have you really had your due, 
then?’ I press him guiltily. Alexander 
wiggles around, deep in the cushions, 
and permits the barest edge to show 
in his voice. “I think all artists would 
like to have achieved more. I am cer- 
tainly not ready to say, ‘That’s it.’ But 
I am grateful for whatever fame I have 
had. It makes me happy that people 
like to hear me sing.” 

And I back off, because fame is not 
what singing is all about for Alexander. 
He eschews most of the glamour and 


' fringe benefits of his job. “There is a 


popular misconception that singers go 
to a lot of fancy parties and occasion- 
ally perform. This isn’t the case at all. 
After a performance, I have a bite to 
eat and go to bed so I can get up the 
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next day and rehearse. It’s difficult 
when people expect to entertain the 
singers. Then we go, meet people and, 
without getting involved in the party- 
making, withdraw. It’s quite exhausting, 
when you’ve given your all at a per- 
formance, to speak over the murmur of 
a party with lots of smoke in the air.” 
Alexander doesn’t drink, either; he feels 
it is too easy to begin thinking that one 
little drink will relax you. Another 
ground rule that helps make an erratic 
life style more reliable. 

The joy of singing for Alexander lies 
in the act and the moment of communi- 
cating with an audience. “Knowing that 
they experience the emotions along 
with you is the most gratifying feeling 
in the world.” 

Listening to John Alexander sing 
Walther in Die Meistersinger is pretty 
gratifying too. In the fall of 1976, he 
was performing it concurrently in Ger- 
man at the Met and in English at New 
York City Opera. But Alexander does 
not believe in proving how hard some- 
thing is. His clear, pure sound can 
draw a graceful musical line with an 
ease that often obscures the difficulty 
of a role. “What reaches an audience 
is involvement, not struggle. I think it 
is damaging for the singer to use every 
muscle of his body while he is singing. 
To me, if it’s work, something is wrong.” 


Effortless sound, however, does not’ 


just happen. An artist of remarkable 
control and consistency, Alexander still 
works to improve. “Singers can make 
a great mistake saying they’ve had years 
of training, they’ve learned how to sing, 
now they’re going to sing. You never 
reach that perfection.” I remember at- 
tending Frank Corsaro’s acting classes 
in 1974 and seeing John Alexander 
there. Why would he go to acting 
classes at the height of his career? 
“Anyone who has as much to give as 
Frank I want to learn from, whether 
it’s acting or singing.” 

Alexander studied with Robert Weede 
until his death, “and many of the 
things Weede taught me were not really 
clear until after he was not around any 
more.” Since then, Susie Alexander, a 
singer herself, has taken over as her 
husband’s vocal advisor. “Sometimes,” 
he notes, “to compensate for certain 
conditions, you do something which 
seems easier but actually distorts the 
voice and takes you off the breath. You 
must never, ever be without someone 
to listen and to guide you.” 

In 1974, Alexander became the Dis- 
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tinguished Professor of Voice at Cin- 
cinatti’s College Conservatory of Music, 
leading master classes three or four 
days a month. He thoroughly enjoys 
giving advice and counsel to young 
singers, including his own coloratura 
daughter. But he reaps a few benefits 
himself. “When you have to tell some- 
one else how to do something, it clicks 
in your own mind. By analyzing things, 
I hope to make my technique more 
consistent.” 

Yet Alexander considers the voice a 
natural, God-given instrument and sing- 
ing a natural act—speaking on pitch. 
“When we speak,” he explains, “it’s in 
the right place. The moment we change 
that, it’s out of place. When you con- 
nect the techniques of speaking and 
singing, then it’s delivered—provided 
you have momentum. It’s the movement 
forward that makes exciting singing.” 

Sing everything lyrically, Alexander 
advises. Even Wagner? “Especially 
Wagner.” He goes on to illustrate his 
principle: “For instance, in the third 
act of Carmen the tenor has these great 
leaps, and you have the whole orches- 
tra against you. The mofnent you fall 
into the trap of doing what they’re 
doing, nobody hears you, and you wear 
yourself out. Let the orchestra give it 
dramatic intensity. You carry a line, 
and you'll stand out from them.” 

In fact, Alexander maintains that a 
singer should never distort the voice to 
convey emotion. Acting is the product 
of the text, the artist’s mental attitude 
and physical communication. Early in 
his career, Alexander performed in five 
of the NBC television operas and de- 
veloped an aversion to “ludicrous broad 
gestures. When you see yourself on 
the screen, you realize an eye move- 
ment is sufficient.” 

Sometimes, however, even an eye 
movement can betray you. He remem- 
bers a live television broadcast where 
the singers performed in one room 
while the orchestra played in another 
building. “We couldn’t see the con- 
ductor, only monitors, which we didn’t 
dare look at. The moment you’re mak- 
ing love to somebody and you look at 
a monitor, everybody in the country 
knows it.” 

As we laugh together, we suddenly 
notice the darkness. A small globe Jamp 
provides only a soft halo of light. The 
brie lies untouched on the plate. A half- 
cup of cold tea at my elbow, I find I 
am hunched forward, my stiff fingers 
scribbling, at least partly to keep warm. 
We both stand up and head for the 
electric heater, stretching our legs. 

As we settle back, my stomach flut- 


ters. This southern gentleman in his 
blue velvet jacket and light pants has 
been so willing to talk, so open with 
me. “Treat him gently,” people warned. 
“About your health,” I falter. 

“Oh yes. Well, I had two heart by- 
pass operations in 1977, and since then 
I have felt better than I had for years.” 
He doesn’t seem sensitive at all. Why 
two operations? Scar tissue began to 
close off the first by-pass even before 
Alexander had fully recovered. “I had 
the second operation in September and 
was singing La Traviata at the Met in 
December.” 

His performance and travel schedules 
show no slowdown. Did the operations 
change his life? “Remarkably,” he ad- 
mits. “I never used to exercise. Now 
I ride my exercycle every day and walk 
a great deal. I appreciate the little 
things, like not having trouble climbing 
six flights of stairs. When you couldn’t 
do that and then you can, you realize 
how fortunate you are.” 

The room has grown darker. A little 
warmth from the heater is beginning 
to reach us, but we are still bunched up 
in our seats, hoarding body heat. We 
pause a minute; I am thinking it’s time 
to go. 

“I don’t know that it’s such an in- 
teresting story,” Alexander breaks in, 
“but one night, before this operation, 
I couldn’t sleep. I was so concerned 
about whether it was the right thing 
to do. Would I ever get up from the 
table? Would I be able to sing again? 
I couldn’t take all the anxiety of not 
knowing. So I prayed to the Lord, 
‘Help me to bear this burden. If I never 
sing again, fine, I will enjoy what I 
have done. If I don’t get up from the 
table, so be it. If I am able to sing 
again, praise the Lord.’ From that mo- 
ment, I never had a doubt or fear. The 
operations were miraculous, and I feel 
the Lord has saved me. Therefore, 
whatever I do J turn over to Him. If 
He wants me to be an example to 
someone else, here I am.” 

Who can probe further? As we gather 
our coats and belongings, Alexander 
will not hear of my riding the subway 
downtown. It is cold and dark. We will 
share a cab. In the elevator, I yield to 
temptation and pat his ultrasuede over- 
coat. Alexander just laughs. “I encour- 
age people to do that, especially 
women.” As we leave the building he 
cuts across the sidewalk and I charge 
alongside him, assuming we will jay- 
walk. “No,” he says, carefully steering 
me back from the curb, “I just like to 
walk on the outside. I’m still that sort 
of fella.” C 
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“Comedy for Music” in three acts in German 


Conductor: 

Director: 

Sets designed by: 
Costumes designed by: 
Lighting by: 

Makeup and Wigs by: 
Chorus Master: 


Cast in order of vocal appearance: 
Octavian 

The Marschallin 
Mahomet 

Baron Ochs 

The Marschallin’s Major-domo 
First Noble Orphan 
Second Noble Orphan 
Third Noble Orphan 
Milliner 

Animal Vendor 
Valzacchi 

Italian Singer 
Attorney 

Annina 

Faninal 

Marianne 

Faninal’s Major-domo 
Sophie 

Leopold 

Innkeeper 

Police Commissioner 


Footmen, couriers, musicians, maids, a physician 
children, coachmen, waiters, cooks 


Thursday, June 19 and Saturday, June 21, 1986 at 8:00 p.m. 


DER ROSENKAVALIER 


Richard Strauss 


Libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 


Julius Rudel 

Julian Hope* + 

Miguel Romero* 

Ray Diffen* 

Stephen Ross 

Charles Elsen Associates 
Byron Dean Ryan 


Susan Quittmeyer* 
Johanna Meier 
Marvin Hawkins* + 
Marius Rintzler* 
Richard Blocher + 
Susan Whitenack + 
Cecelia Wasson* + 
Jane Vernon* + 
Suzanne Ackin* + 
Edwin Andereck + 
Joseph Frank 

John Alexander 
Eugene Galvin* + 
Kathleen Hegierski* + 
David Clatworthy* 
Marilyn Brustadt* + 
Edwin Andereck + 
Erie Mills* 

Reid Westergaard + 
Richard Brunner + 
Michael van Engen + 


These are the 11th and 12th performances of 
DER ROSENKAVALIER by the Cincinnati Opera 
since its founding in 1920, the last having been 
duly 8, 1967. 


Scenes 
Vienna Mid 18th Century 
Act | The Marschallin’s Boudoir 
INTERMISSION 
Act Il A Grand Salon in Faninal’s Palace 
INTERMISSION 
Act Ill A Private Room in an Inn 
Scenery: Constructed and painted by Los Angeles Opera Theat 
Costumes: Malabar, Ltd. 
SurCaps: English titles by Christopher Bergen 


The translation used in the titles for this production of DER ROSENKAVALIER is owned by the San Francisco Opera and 
was made possible by a generous grant from American Express via the San Francisco Opera Guild. 


* Cincinnati Opera debut 
+Role debut 


James de Blasis, Cincinnati Opera General Director, directs TOSCA and IL TROVATORE. Widely acclaimed for his recent 
direction of the major American revival of Weinberger’s SCHWANDA, THE BAGPIPER. Mr. de Blasis also directed the revival 
of Alfano’s RESURRECTION and Leoncavallo’s ZAZA, in 1983 and 1985, respectively. Among other notable achievements as 
General Director, he is responsible for establishing a highly successful Education/Outreach program culminating in the formation 
of ECCO!, creating the Young American Artists Program and the new Chorus Artists Program. Mr. de Blasis directed his “wild 
west” adaptation of the ELIXIR OF LOVE for Cincinnati Opera's national television debut on PBS in 1980, and looks forward to 
directing MACBETH with Opera Columbus in October, 1986 


- 


Byron Dean Ryan, Cincinnati Opera Resident Conductor and Music Administrator, conducts THE MAGIC FLUTE and serves as 
Chorus Master for DER ROSENKAVALIER, TOSCA and IL TROVATORE. Having conducted numerous productions here in- 
cluding LA TRAVIATA, OKLAHOMA!, EUGENE ONEGIN and THE GONDOLIERS along with the Student Matinee perform- 
ances of SCHWANDA, THE BAGPIPER, Mo. Ryan recently returned from Toledo Opera where he conducted THE PIRATES 
OF PENZANCE. He conducted the Cincinnati Opera's national television debut of THE ELIXIR OR LOVE. seen on PBS in 
1980, and has conducted throughout Europe and the U.S. for such companies as the Rome Symphony. Kansas City Opera. 
New York City Opera and San Francisco Opera. 


Dean Brown coordinates costumes for TOSC 
and THE MAGIC FLUTE. Serving the Compa 
as costume designer for over ten years, he mo 
recently designed costumes for SCHWAND+/ 
THE BAGPIPER last March as well as the revive 
of RESURRECTION and ZAZA in 1983 a 
1985, respectively. Other Cincinnati Ope 
credits include designs for THE GONDOLIERS 
CARMEN, LA RONDINE and LA TRAVIAT? 
Mr. Brown recently designed costumes for t 
national tours of GIGI, for which he received t 
1985 Boston Theater Critics Circle Award for B 
Costumes of the Year, and SEVEN BRIDES FO 
SEVEN BROTHERS. 


John Alexander returns to Cincinnati Opera to 
sing the Italian Singer in DER ROSEN- 
KAVALIER, the twentieth role he has performed 
with Cincinnati Opera since his professional debut 
here in 1952. Famed for his interpretation of bel 
canto roles, his extensive repertoire includes 
NORMA, LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, I PURI- 
TANI, MARIA STUARDA and ANNA BOLENA 
to name just a few. This season, the tenor 
celebrates his 25th anniversary with the 
Metropolitan Opera, singing performances of 
IDOMENEO, DER ROSENKAVALIER and 
LOHENGRIN. Throughout his distinguished 
career, Mr. Alexander's co-stars have included 
sopranos Joan Sutherland, Beverly Sills and 
Monserrat Caballe. 


Dennis Bergevin, currently serving as director of 
Charles Elsen Associates. began his career with 
Cincinnati Opera when Charles Elsen Associates 
was founded in 1973 by the late Charles Elsen 
Opera stars for whom the company has designed 
include Dame Joan Sutherland, Beverly Sills. 
Placido Domingo and George London. Mr. Elsen 
and Mr. Bergevin designed for opera companies 
throughout the U.S.. including the Cincinnati, 
Dallas. Houston Grand and Seattle Operas. In 
addition. Elsen Associates designs for ballet and 
theater. with credits extending to the American 
Ballet Company's CINDERELLA and the Broad 
way revival of ON YOUR TOES 


Richard Brunner portrays the Innkeeper+ *© 
DER ROSENKAVALIER and Spoletta 
TOSCA, having most recently appeared with Cin 
cinnati Opera as Normanno in LUCIA DI LAM 
MERMOOR last season. A former CO You 
American Artist, the tenor has sung the roles a 
Tybalt in ROMEO ET JULIETTE and Mime & 
DAS RHEINGOLD for such companies as t 
Pittsburgh Opera, New Orleans Opera and Pa! 
Beach Opera among others. He comes to Cinci 
nati having just sung Pedrillo in DIE E 
FUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL with Dallas 
Opera. 


Richard Blocher portrays the Marschallin’s Major 
Domo+ in DER ROSENKAVALIER, the First 
Priest + in THE MAGIC FLUTE and Ruiz + in IL 
TROVATORE, adding to his Cincinnati Opera 
appearances as Luiz in THE GONDOLIERS and 
the Messenger in AIDA. A current member of the 
Ensemble Company of Cincinnati Opera! 
(ECCO)), the tenor also sang the role of Babinsky 
in the Student Matinee performances of 
SCHWANDA, THE BAGPIPER last March. His 
repertoire also includes Rodolfo in LA BOHEME 
and Don Curzio in THE MARRIAGE OF 


Marilyn Brustadt* debuts with Cincinnati Ope 
as Marianne+ in DER ROSENKAVALIER ane 
the First Lady+ in THE MAGIC FLUTE. T 
soprano debuted with New York City Opera as 
Queen of the Night in THE MAGIC FL 
followed closely by her Metropolitan Opera deb: 
as Berthe in LE PROPHETE. Receni 
achievements include the role of Natasha in t 
world premiere of Pasatieri’s THE THREES 
SISTERS for Opera Columbus last March. S 
has appeared with opera companies around th 


FIGARO, sung with such companies as Central U.S., including the New Jersey, Minnesota, Cha 
City Opera, Ohio Light Opera and Palm Beach tanooga, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Rochestet 
Light Opera. and Syracuse Operas. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF 
ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF ; 
MERIDIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


presents 


JOHN ALEXANDER 


TENOR 


LEVERING ROTHFUSS, Pianist 
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JOHN ALEXANDER 


The Metropolitan Opera's John Alexander is the first American born tenor to 
establish an international reputation for his masterful interpretation of the 19th 
century bel canto roles almost exclusively identified with Italian artists. Since his 
Metropolitan debut in 1961, he has been constantly in demand for new produc- 
tions of such operas as Norma, | Purttanit, La Sonnambula, Luisa Miller, The 
Daughter of the Regiment, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, L'Elisir d’ 
Amore, Roberto Devereux, Maria Stuarda, Anna Bolena, Eugene Onegin and 
The Abduction From the Seraglio. Of these operas, he has recorded both Anna 
Bolena and Norma, and his performance in Roberto Devereux with Beverly Sills 
has been televised nationwide. 


The 1985-86 season marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of John Alexander's 
debut with the Metropolitan Opera. Throughout the season he will be heard in 
numerous performances with the pany in Jdomeneo, Der Rosenkavalier and 
Lohengrin. With the New Orleans Opera and the Mississippi Opera he will sing 
Lucia di Lammermoor and the Portland Opera, Mr. Alexander sings the title role 
in The Tales of Hoffmann. 


from Mr. Alexander's past seasons have included Metropolitan 
Opera performances of La Clemenza di Tito, The Tales of Hoffmann, Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Manon Lescaut, Die Meistersinger, 
Rinaldo and Idomeneo; the latter opera was televised nationwide over the Public 
Broadcasting System. Mr. Alexander also sang at the Metropolitan Opera's 
Centennial Gala Concert that was televised to a world-wide audience. He has been 
heard with the Opera Company of Boston in The Tales of Hoffmann and with the 
Pittsburgh Opera in Fidelio. In Munich, West Germany, he sang the role of Arin- 
dal in Wagner's rarely performed opera Die Feen with Maestro Wolfgang 
Sawallisch which proved to be so successful that the performance was later re- 
leased by Orfeo Records. 
John Alexander's debut with the New York City Opera in 1957 as Alfredo in 
La Traviata signaled the arrival of a major new voice on the musical scene. 
Following his Metropolitan Opera debut shortly after as Ferrando in Cost fan 
Tutte, The New York Times called him a “notable addition to the company's 
roster.” Four days later on short notice he took over the difficult role of Hoffmann 
in Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann of which performance The New York 
Times wrote: “His solid vocal abilities were even more impressive than he had 
demonstrated the other night. He could even float a legato line or belt out a 
heroic one.” Of his first Faust, the veteran New York critic Winthrop Sargeant 
wrote in The New Yorker, “At last the Metropolitan has a Faust.” The word of 
John Alexander's auspicous debuts quickly spread to other U.S. music capitals 
and he was soon invited to appear with all the major opera companies and leading 
orchestras. His European debut took place in 1967 at the Vienna Volksoper in 
Korngold's Die Tote Stadt followed by La Bohéme with the Vienna State Opera a 
year later and Norma at the Royal Opera House Covent Garden in 1970. 


Mr. Alexander's emergence as a highly polished stylist in the Italian manner 
and a leading interpreter of the richly ornamented tenor roles in the current 
revival of bel canto opera has not lessened the demand for his portrayals of the 
popular favorites such as Pinkerton, Cavaradossi, Radames, Don José, Turridu, 
the Duke in Rigoletto and Des Grieux in Puccini's Manon Lescaut and Massenet's 
Manon. His remarkable range of roles also includes Florestan in Fidelio, 
Lohrengrin, Walter in Die Meistersinger, Tamino in Die Zauberfléte, Eisenstein 
in Die Fledermaus, Riccardo in Un Ballo in Maschera, Maurizio in Adriana 
Lecouvreur, Lionel in Martha, Rolandi in Esclarmonde and Anatol in Barber's 
Vanessa. Mr. Alexander also has the distinction of having sung the title role in the 
French version of Verdi's Don Carlo with the Boston Opera under the baton of 


Sarah Caldwell in its American premiere; with the Boston Opera, he also sang the 
title role af Faust to great acclaim. Grand opera naturally makes the greatest de- 
mand on Mr. Alexander's schedule, but he is also a favorite performer in oratorio, 
recital and as soloist with major symphony orchestras of the country. He is a 
regular with the Boston and Chicago honies, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
with whom he has recorded Beethoven's Ninth Symphony under Ormandy, the 
New York Philharmonic, the Milwaukee Symphony, the San Francisco Symphony 
and the London Symphony Orchestra. 

» John Alexander's co-stars in many premieres and performances have been 
such distinguished sopranos as Joan Sutherland, Beverly Sills, and Montserrat 
Caballe. In fact, Alexander is the only tenor to have sung the leading tenor role of 
Pollione opposite the Norma of these exceptional artists and can virtually claim 
the part as his own. Joan Sutherland invi him to sing Pollione on her long and 
successful tour of Australia. Since then, Alexander and Sutherland have sung 
Norma together at the Royal Opera House Covent Garden, the M i 
Opera, and at the San Francisco Opera where they opened the season com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the War Memorial Opera House. 


was a Professor of Voice and Opera at his alma mater, the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and in 1985, Alexander was inducted into 
the Hall of Fame for Great American by the Academy of Vocal 
Arts in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

LEVERING ROTHFUSS 
Mr. Rothfuss is an and talented young man, who was raised in Columbia, 
Missouri, and cum Laude from the University of Missouri with a 


piano major. He earned his Master of Music degree in accompaniment at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California under the direction of the internationally renowned 

Mr. Rothfuss has toured with Marilyn Horne, Spiro Malas, Enrico di Giu- 
seppe, Kathleen Battle, Joy Davidson, Delcina Stevenson, and the saxophonist, 
Harvey Picttel, as well as Mr. Alexander. 
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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 171 


A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION COMMENDING JOHN ALEXANDER OF MERIDIAN, 
MISSISSIPPI, FOR HIS DISTINGUISHED OPERATIC CAREER AS A TENOR. 


WHEREAS, John Alexander, an opera singer highly acclaimed in North 
America and Europe for his many outstanding accomplishments, is a native of 
Meridian, Mississippi; and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Alexander made his professional operatic debut with the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera in 1952 in Gournod's Faust and his debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1961 as Ferrando in Cosi fan tutte; and 

WHEREAS, his spectacular successes have brought him engagements and 
reengagements with major international opera houses, and during his 
illustrious career, Mr. Alexander has performed with the Metropolitan Opera, 
Lyric Opera of Chicago, San Francisco Opera, New York City Opera, Vienna State 
Opera, Vienna Volksoper, Royal Opera (Convent Garden), London, Bavarian State 
Opera Munich, L'Opera de Montreal,’ Pittsburg Opera, San Diego Opera, 
Washington, D. C. Opera, Vancouver Opera, Baltimore Opera, Opera Company of 
Boston, Cincinnati Opera, Dallas Opera, Houston Grand Opera, Greater Miami 
Opera, Milwaukee Florentine Opera, Mississippi Opera, New Orleans Opera and 
Seattle Opera; and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Alexander has pursued a career away from the operatic stage 
with equal dedication, appearing regularly with the Boston Symphony, Chicago 
Symphony, Cleveland Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, New York Philharmonic, 
Milwaukee Symphony and London Symphony Orchestra; and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Alexander's wide-ranging repertoire includes over 60 
different leading tenor roles spanning the Italian, French, German and 
contemporary repertoires, and he has performed with such distinguished divas 
as Beverly Sills, Joan Sutherland and Montserrat Caballe*; and 


WHEREAS, he has recorded with such prominent record labels as London, 
Decca, Columbia and Orfeo; and 


WHEREAS, in recognition of his impressive talent and numerous 
accomplishments, Mr. Alexander has been honored by his naming in 1985 to the 
Hall of Fame for Great American Opera Singers, his selection as Resident 
Artist of the Metropolitan Opera and his appointment in 1974 as Distinguished 
Professor of Voice and Opera of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Alexander is the first American-born tenor to establish an 


_ international reputation for his masterful interpretation of the 19th century 


bel canto roles that typically have been commanded by Italians; and 

WHEREAS, he is a highly polished stylist in the Italian manner and a 
leading interpreter of the richly ornamented tenor roles in the bel canto 
opera; and 
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WHEREAS, John Alexander has brought national recognition to our State in 
his performances in oratorio and recital and as a soloist; and 


WHEREAS, the people of Mississippi are very proud of this native son's 
tremendous contributions to grand opera: 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, THE SENATE CONCURRING THEREIN, That we do hereby commend 
John Alexander of Meridian for his outstanding operatic career as a tenor and 
we wish him well in all his future endeavors. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be- furnished to 
John Alexander and to the members of the Capitol Press Corps. 


ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 6, 1986 
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SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ADOPTED BY THE SENATE 
20, 1986 
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The following article is from The Clarion Ledger; Souther Style Section; Page D-1, D-2; 
September 23, 1986. 
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OPERA 


By LESLIE R. MYERS 
Clarion-Ledger Staff Writer 

Opera buffs across America may be 
eavesdropping on Mississippi Opera 
this 1986-87 season, as a pair of promis- 
ing European voices make U.S. debuts 
in Jackson. 

The two, Italian soprano Adriana 
Morelli and Greek baritone Louis Man- 
ikas, will star in the season opener, 
Tosca. The spring offering in Mississip- 
pi Opera’s double-header, I] Trovatore, 
also will feature world opera names. 

Both productions, to be staged in Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, are one-night per- 
formances. 

The grand operas, by Puccini and 
Verdi respectively, make up the 42nd 
season for the not-for-profit Mississippi 
Opera — the 12th-oldest professional 
opera company in the country. 

The operas will be sung in their na- 
tive Italian. English subtitles will be 
projected above the auditorium stage. 

“The theme of this season is love, lust 
and passion. If that doesn’t convey ex- 
citement, what will?” said Franklin 
Choset, Mississippi Opera artistic dir- 
ector / general manager /conductor. 

“These are two of the most stunning 
productions, with the finest casts you're 
liable to witness anywhere,” Choset 
added. “Our casts can perform on any 
stage, anywhere in the world — and 
they usually do. 

“I believe the caliber of the Missis- 
sippi Opera, based upon the budget with 


Popular par 


make up season 


By LESLIE R. MYERS 
Clarion-Ledger Staff Writer 


Mississippi Opera’s double-header lineup for 1986-87 
sports a pair of the world’s most popular operas, sung by 


many warld anare liminariac 


she says. “And aren't kids 


which we have to work, is a miracle.” 
Leading the season pack are Morelli 
and Manikas. 
“These are two significant artists 
with substantial careers in Europe who 


Second in a series 


are completely unknown in the United 
States. Their reputations in Europe are 
outstanding,” he said. Both have per- 
formed in leading European opera 


For example, an appreciative whistle rarely 


this season has 
European accent 


houses and festivals. 

Choset said that both were signed to 
contracts with Mississippi Opera a few 
years ago. “Their work came to my per- 
sonal attention abroad and I felt that 


these are two artists that Mississippi 
audiences and the United States must 
know.” 

For that reason, several U.S. opera 


leaders have been invited to attend ei- 
ther the performance or the final re- 
hearsal of Tosca in Jackson. 

“Because there is a grave shortage of 
extraordinary opera singers, opera 
companies and agents are constantly 
on the lookout for exceptional talents 
— and, therefore, some are coming to 
witness Morelli’s and Manikas’ work,” 
Choset said. 


“Twenty years ago at the Met, there 
were 12 tenors whose names on the 
posters would automatically guarantee 
a sold-out house. Today there are two, 
Luciano Pavarotti and Placido Domin- 
go,’ Choset explained. “There isn’t 
even a female superstar. Leontyne 
Price (of Laurel) doesn’t sing opera 
anymore.” 

Luminaries planning to attend in- 
clude Metropolitan Opera House cast- 
ing director Jonathan Friend, who is 
second in command (under artistic di- 
rector James Levine) at the New York 
City company. 

The third in a trio of Tosca stars will 
be Canadian tenor Frederick Donald- 
son, whose credits range from New 
York City Opera to Royal Opera in Lon- 
don. 


Stars set for IJ Trovatore include 
Italian tenor Franco Bonanome, a 
Rome Opera regular; American dra- 
matic mezzo soprano Fredda Rakusin, 


See Opera, 2D 


way to the zoo dnd thought we'd pick you up.’ 
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that a woman finds you appealing is pleasing.” 


photo 
International guest stars like John Alexander and Deborah 
Cook, pictured above in Lucia di Lammermoor, and Carole Far- 
ley, far left in Salome, often lead Mississippi Opera casts. 


poleon defeated the Austrians. 

At the heart of violence is love and jealousy. Temper- 
mental singer Floria Tosca of Rome has the lustful atten- 
tion of police chief Baron Scarpia. But Tosca’s love lies 
with celebrated painter Cavaradossi. When the latter at- 
tempts to free a political prisoner, Scarpia captures and 
tortures Cavaradossi. To save the artist, Tosca seduces 
and murders Scarpia. But Tosca’s trickery is foiled by a 
lethal order issued by Scarpia before his death 


works include Madame Butterfly, La Rondine, The Girl of 
the Golden West (written for The Met) and Turandot. Puc- 
cini died in 1924. 

IL TROVATORE (Feb. 7) Music by Giuseppe Verdi. 
Italian libretto by Salvatore Cammarano and Leone 
Emanuele Bardare. Based on the Spanish play by Antonio 
Garcia Guitierrez. Since its first production 133 years ago 
at Teatro Apollo in Rome, this four-act grand opera has 


remained nonular Tt had ite TTS nremiere twn veare lat. 


the fire. But, unwittingly, Azucena throws her own child 
into the pyre. So she raises the count’s baby, whom she 
names Manrico, as her own. The old count dies and his re- 
maining son becomes Count di Luna. About 25 years later, 
unrealized brothers Di Luna and troubadour Manrico vie 
for the love of Lady Leonora. Leonora loves Manrico. The 
men duel. 

Through the years, Di Luna has hoped his brother some- 
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ID | can identify and 7) Trovatore is more 


who performs from San Francisco Op- “Tosca is a Marriage of theater and 
€ra to New York City Opera: and Amer- music. The Marriage between the ac- 
ica baritone Adib Fazah, resident artist tion onstage and the music in the or- 


at New York City Opera. chestra is absolute, total, perfect and 
Also slated is American Soprano Su- indestructible. 
San Marie Peirson, 1986 first-prize win- “But, in 77 Trovatore, the orchestra 


tions also will feature a Supportingcast Verdi — is 4 continuous parade of rec- 
of U.S. and local Opera talents. ognizable tunes, arias, duets, trios.” : 

“The difference, theatrically, be- Season ticket Prices are based on lo- 
tween the two Operas is that Tosca is a cation in the Municipal Auditorium, Al] 
real-life situation with which people Seats are reserved. Adult Season tickets 
are $10, $20, $35, $50 and $60. Student 
and senior citizen tickets are $10, $16, 
$28, $40 and $48. 2 

All single tickets are $5, $10, $17.50, 
$25 and $30. 4 

For tickets, visit Mississippi Opera in 
the Mississippi Arts Center at Pasea- 
goula and Lamar streets or call 960- 
1528. M 
ae. 
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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 171 


A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION COMMENDING JOHN ALEXANDER OF MERIDIAN, 
MISSISSIPPI, FOR HIS DISTINGUISHED OPERATIC CAREER AS A TENOR. 


WHEREAS, John Alexander, an opera singer highly acclaimed in North 
America and Europe for his many outstanding accomplishments, is a native of 
Meridian, Mississippi; and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Alexander made his professional operatic debut with the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera in 1952 in Gournod's Faust and his debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1961 as Ferrando in Cosi fan tutte; and 

WHEREAS, his spectacular successes have brought him engagements and 
reengagements with major international opera houses, and during his 
illustrious career, Mr. Alexander has performed with the Metropolitan Opera, 
Lyric Opera of Chicago, San Francisco Opera, New York City Opera, Vienna State 
Opera, Vienna Volksoper, Royal Opera (Convent Garden), London, Bavarian State 
Opera Munich, L'Opera de Montreal,’ Pittsburg Opera, San Diego Opera, 
Washington, D. C. Opera, Vancouver Opera, Baltimore Opera, Opera Company of 
Boston, Cincinnati Opera, Dallas Opera, Houston Grand Opera, Greater Miami 
Opera, Milwaukee Florentine Opera, Mississippi Opera, New Orleans Opera and 
Seattle Opera; and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Alexander has pursued a career away from the operatic stage 
with equal dedication, appearing regularly with the Boston Symphony, Chicago 
Symphony, Cleveland Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, New York Philharmonic, 
Milwaukee Symphony and London Symphony Orchestra; and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Alexander's wide-ranging repertoire includes over 60 
different leading tenor roles spanning the Italian, French, German and 
contemporary repertoires, and he has performed with such distinguished divas 
as Beverly Sills, Joan Sutherland and Montserrat Caballe*; and 


WHEREAS, he has recorded with such prominent record labels as London, 
Decca, Columbia and Orfeo; and 


WHEREAS, in recognition of his impressive talent and numerous 
accomplishments, Mr. Alexander has been honored by his naming in 1985 to the 
Hall of Fame for Great American Opera Singers, his selection as Resident 
Artist of the Metropolitan Opera and his appointment in 1974 as Distinguished 
Professor of Voice and Opera of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Alexander is the first American-born tenor to establish an 
_ international reputation for his masterful interpretation of the 19th century ‘ 
bel canto roles that typically have been commanded by Italians; and “i 


WHEREAS, he is a highly polished stylist in the Italian manner and a 5 
leading interpreter of the richly ornamented tenor roles in the bel canto .. 
opera; and 


WHEREAS, John Alexander has brought national recognition to our State in 
his performances in oratorio and recital and as a soloist; and 


4 WHEREAS, the people of Mississippi are very proud of this native son's 
{ tremendous contributions to grand Opera: 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, THE SENATE CONCURRING THEREIN, That we do hereby commend 
John Alexander of Meridian for his outstanding operatic career as a tenor and 
we wish him well in all his future endeavors. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be: furnished to 
John Alexander and to the members of the Capitol Press Corps. 


ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 6, 1986 


C8 Atte 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ADOPTED BY THE SENATE 
‘ 20, 1986 
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JOHN ALEXANDER 


The Metropolitan Opera's John Alexander is the first American born tenor to 
establish an international reputation for his masterful interpretation of the 19th 
century bel canto roles almost exclusively identified with Italian artists. Since his 
Metropolitan debut in 1961, he has been constantly in demand for new produc- 
tions of such operas as Norma, / Purttani, La Sonnambula, Luisa Miller, The 
Daughter of the Regiment, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, L'Elisir d’ 
Amore, Roberto Devereux, Maria Stuarda, Anna Bolena, Eugene Onegin and 
The Abduction From the Seraglio. Of these operas, he has recorded both Anna 
Bolena and Norma, and his performance in Roberto Devereux with Beverly Sills 
has been televised nationwide. 


The 1985-86 season marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of John Alexander's 
debut with the Metropolitan Opera. Throughout the season he will be heard in 
numerous performances with the pany in Jdomeneo, Der Rosenkavalier and 
Lohengrin. With the New Orleans Opera and the Mississippi Opera he will sing 
Lucia di Lammermoor and the Portland Opera, Mr. Alexander sings the title role 
in The Tales of Hoffmann. 


from Mr. Alexander's past seasons have included Metropolitan 
Opera performances of La Clemenza di Tito, The Tales of Hoffmann, Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Manon Lescaut, Die Meistersinger, 
Rinaldo and Idomeneo; the latter opera was televised nationwide over the Public 
Broadcasting System. Mr. Alexander also sang at the Metropolitan Opera's 
Centennial Gala Concert that was televised to a world-wide audience. He has been 
heard with the Opera Company of Boston in The Tales of Hoffmann and with the 
Pittsburgh Opera in Fidelio. In Munich, West Germany, he sang the role of Arin- 
dal in Wagner's rarely performed opera Die Feen with Maestro Wolfgang 
Sawallisch which proved to be so successful that the performance was later re- 
leased by Orfeo Records. 
John Alexander's debut with the New York City Opera in 1957 as Alfredo in 
La Traviata signaled the arrival of a major new voice on the musical scene. 
Following his Metropolitan Opera debut shortly after as Ferrando in Cost fan 
Tutte, The New York Times called him a “notable addition to the company's 
roster.”’ Four days later on short notice he took over the difficult role of Hoffmann 
in Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann of which performance The New York 
Times wrote: “His solid vocal abilities were even more impressive than he had 
demonstrated the other night. He could even float a legato line or belt out a 
heroic one.” Of his first Faust, the veteran New York critic Winthrop Sargeant 
wrote in The New Yorker, “At last the Metropolitan has a Faust.” The word of 
John Alexander's auspicous debuts quickly spread to other U.S. music capitals 
and he was soon invited to appear with all the major opera companies and leading 
orchestras. His European debut took place in 1967 at the Vienna Volksoper in 
Korngold’s Die Tote Stadt followed by La Bohéme with the Vienna State Opera a 
year later and Norma at the Royal Opera House Covent Garden in 1970. 


Mr. Alexander's emergence as a highly polished stylist in the Italian manner 
and a leading interpreter of the richly ornamented tenor roles in the current 
revival of bel canto opera has not lessened the demand for his portrayals of the 
popular favorites such as Pinkerton, Cavaradossi, Radames, Don José, Turridu, 
the Duke in Rigoletto and Des Grieux in Puccini's Manon Lescaut and Massenet’s 
Manon. His remarkable range of roles also includes Florestan in Fidelio, 
Lohrengrin, Walter in Die Meistersinger, Tamino in Die Zauberfléte, Eisenstein 
in Die Fledermaus, Riccardo in Un Ballo in Maschera, Maurizio in Adriana 
Lecouvreur, Lionel in Martha, Rolandi in Esclarmonde and Anatol in Barber's 
Vanessa. Mr. Alexander also has the distinction of having sung the title role in the 
French version of Verdi's Don Carlo with the Boston Opera under the baton of 


Sarah Caldwell in its American premiere; with the Boston Opera, he also sang the 
title role af Faust to great acclaim. Grand opera naturally makes the greatest de- 
mand on Mr. Alexander's schedule, but he is also a favorite performer in oratorio, 
recital and as soloist with major symphony orchestras of the country. He is a 
regular with the Boston and Chicago Mie arias the Philadelphia Orchestra 
with whom he has recorded Beethoven's Ninth Symphony under Ormandy, the 
New York Philharmonic, the Milwaukee Symphony, the San Francisco Symphony 
and the London Symphony Orchestra. 

» John Alexander's co-stars in many premieres and performances have been 
such distinguished sopranos as Joan Sutherland, Beverly Sills, and Montserrat 
Caballe. In fact, Alexander is the only tenor to have sung the leading tenor role of 
Pollione opposite the Norma of these exceptional artists and can virtually claim 
the part as his own. Joan Sutherland invi him to sing Pollione on her long and 
successful tour of Australia. Since then, Alexander and Sutherland have sung 
Norma together at the Royal Opera House Covent Garden, the Metropolitan 
Opera, and at the San Francisco Opera where they opened the season com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the War Memorial Opera House. 


became. In 1952, Mr. Alexander made his professional debut in the title role of 


was appointed Distinguished Professor of Voice and Opera at his alma mater, the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and in 1985, Alexander was inducted into 
the Hall of Fame for Great American Opera Si by the Academy of Vocal 
Arts in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LEVERING ROTHFUSS 
Mr. Rothfuss is an and talented young man, who was raised in Columbia, 
Missouri, and agna cum Laude from the University of Missouri with a 


piano major. He earned his Master of Music degree in accompaniment at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California under the direction of the internationally renowned 
Gwen Koldofsky and the distinguished Brooks Smith 

Mr. Rothfuss has toured with Marilyn Horne, Spiro Malas, Enrico di Giu- 
seppe, Kathleen Battle, Joy Davidson, Delcina Stevenson, and the saxophonist, 
Harvey Pittel, as well as Mr. Alexander. 
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1. The Sarah Saphrona Whistler Alexander 
Family Record. 


One major source of documentary proof of the Alexander family line 
through the 1850s is a Family Record. These three pages of information on 
two pages of paper are the only known record of the death dates of some of 
the older members of the family. The discovery of this Family Record was the 
“miracle” for which every genealogist hopes. The rarity of this record was 
emphasized when the original was lost to a house fire in 1985 after the record 
had been found and copied. The copies are the only surviving records of sev- 
eral of the early family members’ death dates. 

The Family Record was from an unusually large old Bible that had 
belonged to Dorthea/Darthula (Darthie) Alexander Stocks. Darthie was the 
daughter of Sarah Saphrona and Isaac Pinkney Alexander, granddaughter of 
Wesley and Roena Alexander, great-granddaughter of Matthew and Beeda 
Alexander, and great-great-granddaughter of John and Levicy Alexander. The 
pages had been placed in a large old Webster's school dictionary. The diction- 
ary lay in a trunk under lock and key that Darthie and her husband, Ike Stocks, 
kept in the hallway of their house and allowed no one to see what was inside. 
When Ike died, the trunk passed to Winnie (Stocks) Elledge. Winnie took the 
trunk to her house in rural Scroggins, Texas, and she also allowed no one to see 
the contents. When Ellanore and Emmit Alexander visited Winnie at her home 
in 1972 and asked her if she knew about any old family Bible records, she 
remembered the records in her mother’s old trunk and allowed Emmit and 
Ellanore to see them. 

The documents recorded the marriage of Winnie’s grandmother, Sarah 
Saphrona (Fronie) Whistler-Alexander to her second husband, Isaac Pinkney 
Alexander. Sarah Saphrona had first married Thomas Elbert Alexander, a son 
of Thomas Owen Alexander, and, after being widowed, she married Isaac 
Pinkney, a son of Wesley Alexander. Fronie’s husbands were first cousins— 
both were grandsons of Matthew Alexander. The Family Record contains 
information on both families. 

Most important, the Family Record is documentary proof that the 
Matthew Alexander line descends from John and Levicy Alexander. The 
pages contained the only known record of John and Levicy Alexander’s death 
dates and those of their son Matthew and his wife, “J. Bedy” (Beeda). The 
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Isaac Pinkney and Sarah Saphrona Alexander 


ALEXANDER FAMILY RECORD 


records also contained death dates of some of Matthew's children who died 
young and would not have been identified otherwise. 

None of the family living in the early 1970s knew most of the recorded 
names. The first entries were neat, feminine writing, but over a dozen differ- 
ent styles of handwriting are evident in the pages. 

Ray Stocks observed, “I am fairly certain that none of the entries are the 
handwriting of Sarah Saphrona Alexander. It is my memory that she and 
Isaac P. were basically illiterate, probably most of the others also. [On the 
frontier “illiterate” did not mean stupid or unintelligent. These pioneers did 
not have the opportunity to go to school. Frontier conditions were not con- 
ducive to building schools, and teachers were often not available.] My guess 
is that this Bible was a wedding present to Sarah and Isaac, thus the original 
inscription of their wedding, and the other prior events copied from an older 
Bible(s). 

“Also, some of the entries were for events (and deaths) before Sarah was 
an Alexander. I speculate that these Bible entries were made for Sarah and 
Isaac in their Bible by a better-educated member of the family, a brother, sis- 
ter, child. My guess would be Walter Alexander, Ardell’s father. | have the 
impression that he was more educated than the rest.” 

The first copy, made by Ellanore Alexander, was copied in long hand 
from the pages. The second copy set was made when Ellanore and son Bill 
took the sheets to the library in Winnsboro, Texas. Copy machines had just 
begun to appear in that area, and the library had the only available copier. 
The second set of copies were barely readable. A few years later when copy 
machine technology was considerably improved, a third set of copies were 
obtained. The records reproduced below are from this third set. 

In 1985 Winnie's home burned, and the originals of the two pages were 
destroyed. The copies made by Emmit, Ellanore, and Bill Alexander are all 
that survive. Winnie died 9 May 1998. 


Description of the Pages 


The record consists of three pages of information. The two pages shown 
below with borders were the front and back of a single sheet of paper. One of 
the lower corners of the two-sided page had already been torn off. The tear 
must have been very old because the written material accommodated the tear, 
i.e. the tear does not go through any of the writing. The third page was on a 
second sheet of paper. 

The earliest date is Harriet Alexander’s death, 10 October 1842. This 
appears to have been the first information recorded on the three sheets. 
Apparently the same individual, Recorder #1, entered Thomas Elbert 
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Alexander's birth date, 28 August 1844, and the isolated “1846” lower on the 
same page. These records were written with a blue ink. 

A separate individual, Recorder #2, appears to have entered Joshua W. 
Alexander’ birth date, 2 September 1848; Isaac Pinkney Alexander’s birth 
date, 15 December 1844; and James Wm. Alexander's birth date, 12 
September 1846, and his death date, 16 January 1849. This sequence suggests 
that the first dates were recorded in the mid to late 1840s. The most recent 
date is Lois Ardell Alexander's birth date of 27 October 1913. 

Why were these individuals’ birth, marriage and death dates recorded but 
many interleaved births, deaths and marriages in the same families not record- 
ed? Conspicuous by their absence are any of the Civil War causalities— 
although the family may never have known Wesley's death date. These 
absences may suggest that the original records were more extensive but select- 
ed pages were removed and, for example, submitted with pension or land 
applications a generation later. The fact that about twelve different recorders 
can be discerned in the record is also an important observation. Many bible 
records are written, after the fact or during life, by a single individual. In con- 
trast, this record appears to be a “journal” or a family “repository” to which 
many people contributed over a long period of time. The entries appear to 
span a time period of fifty to seventy years and involve over a dozen different 
recorders. 

Whose records are these? Emmit and Ellanore found and preserved them. 
Winnie Eldridge was their last guardian. Ike and Darthy kept them for many 
years before the trunk passed to Winnie. At least a dozen people wrote on the 
pages. These pages are not “The Family Bible Records” of a single family. The 
record is called the “Sarah Saphrona Whistler Alexander Family Record” 
because she was the bridge between the records recorded therein—but she 
may not have written any of the words or numbers. 


2. The Records. 


The best surviving copies of the records were scanned and are reproduced 
individually below. Seal Dwyer laboriously “cleaned” the images electronical- 
ly to produce the images shown below. Notes written on the original copies 
by Ellanore Alexander have been removed. The image of each page is fol- 
lowed by a typed version of each page. 

Finally the Births, Deaths, and Marriages have been combined from the 
various pages and arranged in chronological order. These pages include com- 
ments identifying the individuals listed and key them to the main text. The 
different “hands” evident in the record are numbered and notes Ellanore 
made about the color of the inks of the individual entries are listed. 
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FAMILY RECORD 


THE PROMISE IS UNTO YOU AND TO YOUR CHILDREN 


BAPTISM 


Left column 


Thomas Elbert 
Alexander was borned 
August the 28 

1844 


1846 

Joshua W.. Alexander 
was born Sept.. 2nd 
AD.. 1848 


383 


1126 


Armendy 


Jane Alexander 
was borned 
December the 
13 - 1867 


Right Column 


Isaac P Alexander 
was born Dec.. the 15th 
AD.. 1844.. 


James W.. Alexander 
was born Sept.. 12¢ 
AD.. 1846.. 


Calaway Alexander 
was born November 4th 
AD 1852 


Juny C. Alexander 

the 6 
was born March 
AD 1853 


William 
Alexander was. bornd 
March the 11th 1847 


Emily Catharin 
Cuer was born 
January the 24, 1850 
and married to 

William Alexander 
December the 13 18 __ 
William Sidney 
Alexander B. April 9, 1870 
Cora Jane Alexander 
Born Sept 17 1873 
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BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHO DIE IN THE LORD. 


DEATHS 


Left column 


Harriet Alexander 
Departed this life 
October the 10 
1842 


James Wm Alexander 
Departed this life Jan 
the 16™ .. 1849 


Isaac Alexander departed 
this life the 20™ of Janua 
ry 1852 


J. Bedy Alexander 
Departed this life 
November the 7 day 
the year AD 1858 


Mathew Alexander 
Departed this life 
January 9 1865 


Joshway Wels 
Departed this life 
July 25 1864 


Right Column 


Departed life 
May the 5 1854 


Vicey Alexander 
Departed this 

life this March 15 
1853 


William L. Alexander 
Departed this life 
Oct 6 1855 


W. Mathew A G Waits 
Departed this life 
August 29 1852 


T. E. Alexander 
Departed this life 
March 31, 1873 
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Family Record 


Baptism 
Left Column Right Column 


Isaac P. Alexander 


and Record M.H. Alexander 
Sarah Saphrona Alex family 
ander were married 
January 15* 1876 Ader Elizabeth 
Lawson Hood Alexander Born March 
Alexander wa Born the 2.., 1884 
September 8“ 1878 
Darthula Lois Ardell Alexander 
Alexander was born Born October 27, 1913 
February the 17 1881 
Walter Lee 
Alexander Born 
July 6 1885 
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ALEXANDER FAMILY RECORD 
Births 


Thomas Elbert Alexander was born August the 28 1844. {M9.I} 

Thomas Elbert Alexander was the oldest child of John and Levicy’s 
grandson Thomas Owen Alexander and the first husband of Sarah 
Saphrona Whistler Alexander. This record appears to be in the same 
hand as the first death, that of Harriet Alexander, recorded on the 
“Deaths” page. The isolated “1846” below this record appears to be 
in the same hand. The individual who wrote this entry, Recorder 
#1, used blue ink. 


Isaac P Alexander was born Dec.. 15t AD.. 1844.. {M10.]} 

Isaac Pinkney Alexander was the oldest child of Wesley Alexander, who 
was John and Levicy’s grandson and Thomas Owen's brother. After 
the death of Thomas Elbert Alexander, his widow Sarah Saphrona 
Whistler Alexander, married Isaac Pinkney, the first cousin of her 
first husband. This record is in the same hand as Joshua W. Alex- 


ander’s birth record, by Recorder #2, and was in blue ink. Note the 
“AD” before the year. 


James W.. Alexander was born Sept.. 12'h aD.. 1846.. {M10.I1} 
James W. Alexander was the second child of Wesley Alexander. He only 
lived about two and one-half years. This entry appears to have been 
written by Recorder #2 and was in blue ink. 


William Alexander was bornd March the 11'® 1847. {M9.I}} 
William Alexander was the second child of Thomas Owen. This entry 
appears to have been written by Recorder #5 and was in brown ink. 


Joshua W. Alexander was born Sept 22d AD 1848. {M9.III} 
Joshua W. Alexander was the third son of John and Levicy's grandson 
Thomas Owen Alexander. This record is in a different hand from the 


first, and that individual is designated Recorder #2 and was in blue 
ink. 


Emily Catharin Cuer was born January the 24 1850 and married to 
William Alexander {M9.II} December the 13 18_. 
Emily’s surname was also spelled “Cure.” The last two numbers in the 
year of this marriage appear to have been deliberately covered over. 
Written by Recorder #5, this entry was in brown ink. 


Calaway Alexander was born November 4th AD 1852. {M9.IV} 
Calaway Alexander was the fourth child of Thomas Owen Alexander. 
This entry is out of time order and appears to have been written by 
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ALEXANDER FAMILY RECORD 


a fourth recorder and was in dark brown ink. 
Jany C Alexander was born March the 6 AD 1853. {??} 

Jany C. Alexander is unidentified. The birth date is too close to that of 
Calaway for Jany to have been a child of Thomas Owen. This entry 
appears to have been written by Recorder #4 and was written in 
dark brown ink. 


Armendy Jane Alexander was borned December the 13 1867. {M9.IL._} 
Armendy Jane Alexander was the daughter of Thomas Owen's second 
child William Andrew Alexander. This record is in a third hand and 
is designated Recorder #3. 


William Sidney Alexander B April 9, 1870. {M9.1.1} 
William Sidney Alexander was the first child of Thomas Elbert and Sarah 
Saphrona Alexander. Written by Recorder #5 and was written in 
brown ink. 


Cora Jane Alexander born Sept 17 1873. {M9.I.2} 
Cora Jane Alexander was the second child of Thomas Elbert and Sarah 
Saphrona Alexander. The entry was made by Recorder #5 and was 
written in brown ink. 


Lawson Hood Alexander was Born September sth 1878. {M10.1.A} 
Lawson Hood Alexander was the first child of Isaac Pinkney and Sarah 
Saphrona. The entry was made by Recorder #10 in brown ink. 


Darthartea Alexander was born February the 17 1881. {M10.1.B} 
Darthula Alexander was the second child of Isaac Pinkney and Sarah 
Saphrona. She and her husband, Ike Stocks, owned this record after 
Sarah Saphrona’s death. This entry was made by Recorder #11. 


Alder Elizabeth Alexander Born March the 2 1884. {M10.IV.A} 
Alder Elizabeth Alexander was the first child of Matthew Houston 
Alexander and his first wife, Sarah Ann Penelope (Nelly) Tedder. 
This is the only known reference to this individual. She is presumed 
to have died young. Recorder #12 made this notation and wrote in 


black ink. 


Walter Lee Alexander Born July 66 1885. {M10.1.C} 
Walter Lee Alexander was the third child of Isaac Pinkney and Sara 
Saphrona. The entry, by Recorder #12, was written in black ink. Ray 
Stocks recognizes the handwriting of Recorder #12. Ray says that 
Recorder #12 was his grandmother, Darthula (Darthie) T. 
Alexander, who married Isaac (Ike) Martin Stocks. 
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Lois Ardell Alexander Born October 27 1913. {M10.1.C.1} 

Lois Ardell Alexander was the first child of Walter Lee Alexander 
{M10.1.C} and his second wife, Willie Daniel. Willie died when 
Ardell was six years old, and Sarah Saphrona lived with Walter and 
Ardell or vice versa. Recorder #13 made this notation, written in 
pencil, and it was recognized by family members as being that of 
Ardell. Ardell is the only name listed in this record who was still 
alive in 2000. 


ALEXANDER FAMILY RECORD 


Deaths 


% Harriet Alexander Departed this life October the 10 1842. {M8.} 
Harriet Alexander was the immediately older sister of Thomas Owen and 
Wesley Alexander and the aunt of Thomas Elbert and Isaac 
Pinkney, but she died before either of them was born. This is the ear- 
liest date recorded in this family record and appears to have been 
recorded by Recorder #1, who also recorded Thomas Elbert’s birth, 
written in blue ink. 


¥ James Wm. Alexander Departed this life Jan the 16th 1849. {M10.II} 
The birth of this young man is recorded on the births page. He only lived 
a few months. It is not clear if he was a son of Thomas Owens or 
Wesley. He seems to fit better in the Wesley family and placed in the 
Wesley family in this book. Recorder #2 appears to have written his 
name, using blue ink. 


Isaac Alexander departed this life the 20th of January 1852. {M.7} 

Isaac Alexander was a son of Matthew Alexander and a brother of 
Thomas Owen and Wesley Alexander. Isaac was the uncle of 
Thomas Elbert and Isaac Pinkney Alexander. Recorder #5 appears 
to have written his name, using brown ink. 


W. Mathew A.G. Waits Departed this life August 29 1852. 

This record is unidentified. Recorder #8 made it, written in brown ink. 
One possible interpretation is that this is a record of the stillbirth of 
twin boys. They would fit into the birth order in Cynthia Alexander 
and Bolden Green Waits, Sr.’s, family and Cynthia and Bolden 
Green were living near the Alexanders at this time. 


% Vicey Alexander Departed this life thy March 15 1853. 
This is the only known record of the death date of John’s wife, Levicy 
Roebuck Alexander. Recorder #4 made the notation, written in 
brown ink. 


% John Alexander Departed life May the 5 1854. 
This is the only known record of death date of John Alexander. The 
hand- writing of these two records is that of Recorder # 4, and was 
written in brown ink. 


William L. Alexander Departed this life Oct 6 1855. 
The initial read as an “L” might be a “T.” This individual is unidentified. 
Recorder #8 made the notation, written in brown ink. 
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ALEXANDER FAMILY RECORD 


J. Bedy Alexander Departed this life November the 7 Day of the year AD 
1858. 

J. Bedy Alexander was the wife of Matthew Alexander. This document is 
the only known record of her first initial and her death date. This 
was apparently written by a different person, designated as Recorder 
#7, using blue ink. 


Joshway Wels departed this life July 25 1864. {M9.III} 
This young man’s birth record is listed in the birth records. Recorder #7 
entered both the birth and death records, written in brown ink. 


Matthew Alexander Departed this life January 9 1865. {M} 

Matthew Alexander was a son of John and Levicy Alexander and the 
father of Thomas Owen and Wesley Alexander. Matthew and Bedy 
are listed in the 1850 Census of Upshur County, Texas, with Isaac in 
their household. Sons Wesley, Joel, Thomas, and Lindsey lived on 
both sides of them with their respective families. Matthew is listed in 
the 1860 census of Titus County, Texas, living with his son William 
Alexander. This document is the only known record of his death 
date. This record is in the same handwriting as Bedy’s death record 
and is designated Recorder #7, written in brown ink. 


T.E. Alexander Departed this life March 31 1873. 
This is a record of Thomas Elbert Alexander's death date. Recorder #9 
made the notation and used brown ink. 


Marriages, etc. 


Emily Catharin Cuer was born January the 24 1850 and married to 
William Alexander {M9.II} December the 13 186??. 

Emily's surname was also spelled “Cure.” This entry was written by 
Recorder #5 in brown ink. The marriage portion of this entry 
appears to be a mistake. The last digits of the year were marked over, 
and other family records indicate that Emily Catherine Cuer and 
William Alexander were married 9 December 1866. Note that 13 
December is the same as Armendy Jane Alexander's birthdate, 
recorded by the same person on the opposite column. 


Isaac P. Alexander {M10.1} and Sarah Saphrona Alexander were married 
January 15' 1876. 
Isaac P. Alexander was Sarah Saphrona Alexander's second husband. 
She was first married to Thomas Elbert Alexander, Isaac’s first 
cousin. Entry made by Recorder #10 in brown ink. 
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ALEXANDER FAMILY RECORD 


Record of M.H. Alexander family. {M10.IV.} 
Matthew Houston Alexander was the fourth child of Wesley Alexander 
and a younger brother of Isaac Pinkney Alexander. Recorder #12 
made this entry, written in black ink. 
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C. C. ALEXANDER 
Class of 1505 


“Give every man thine ear but few thy voice.” 


“He lives in a house by the side of the road and is a friend of man.” 


Soe Fe 


i eres 


ate. 
. ad ~~ ar 


From Mr. C. C. "Johny" Alexander to "Boss" 


On the occasion of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
their association 


